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of the disputed territory. — The treaty between the United States and 
Colombia was ratified by the Colombian government on December 24. 
OTHER INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS.— The Djambi oil contro- 
versy (cf. last Record, p. 12) was terminated on July 1 when the First 
Chamber of the Dutch Parliament, by a vote of 27 to 8, passed the 
Djambi oil bill providing for the exploitation of valuable oil fields in 
the Dutch East Indies for a period of forty years by a combination 
of the Dutch East Indian government and the Batavia Oil Company, 
a subsidiary of the Royal Dutch Shell combine, which is controlled 
in London. The enactment of this law, which excludes American in- 
terests from exploitation in the Djambi fields, is to all intents and 
purposes the final answer to Secretary Hughes's notes in behalf of the 
Standard Oil Company. — Representatives of Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania met at Marienbad, Bohemia, during the first week 
in August for the purpose of outlining the work of the military and 
commercial conventions provided for in the treaties of the Little 
Entente. — At the International Congress of Trade Unions, which con- 
vened at Rome, April 20-26, a resolution was adopted calling upon 
workers of the world over to prevent war, if necessary, by a general in- 
ternational strike. The convention's suggestions for European rehabili- 
tation included the reciprocal cancellation of war debts, substitution 
of an international policy for national economic policies, abolition of 
all national monopolies of raw materials and creation of a tariff 
policy along free-trade lines. 

H. THE UNITED STATES 

THE ADMINISTRATION. — During the first year of his admin- 
istration President Harding lost only one member of his original 
cabinet. In February Postmaster-General Hays announced his inten- 
tion of leaving the cabinet on March 4 in order to accept a position 
as head of a national association of motion-picture producers and 
distributors. Dr. Hubert Work, the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, was selected to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Mr. Hays. — Late in June it was announced that Brig. Gen. H. M. 
Lord, Chief of Finance of the War Department, had been selected by 
the President to succeed Charles G. Dawes as Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Dawes having decided to return to his banking business in Chi- 
cago. — On August 11 Secretary of War Weeks stated that General 
Leonard Wood, who had for several months been investigating con- 
ditions in the Philippines, would be appointed Governor-General of 
the Philippines. Early in September General Wood accepted the 
position. He assumed office on October 15. — On February 21 the 
President named Secretaries Mellon, Hughes and Hoover, Senator 
Smoot, and Congressman Burton as members of the Foreign Debt 
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Funding Commission provided for by the recent act of congress (cf. 
infra, p. 35). — Upon the passage of the law providing for the Veterans' 
Bureau {cf. infra, p. 32) President Harding appointed Gol. Charles R. 
Forbes of Washington to act as Director. — On March 31 President 
Harding issued an executive order summarily dismissing " for the 
good of the service " James L. Wilmeth, Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and twenty-five chiefs, superintendents and 
other officers of the Bureau. By the same order Louis A. Hill, who 
had been Assistant Director, was advanced to the position of Direc- 
tor. This action was severely criticized by members of the minority 
party in Congress as evidence of the return of the spoils system. — 
Senator William S. Kenyon of Iowa, the generally recognized leader 
of the " Farm Bloc " in the Senate, was nominated to be Circuit 
Judge for the Eighth District by President Harding on January 31. 
The nomination was unanimously confirmed by the Senate. Charles 
A. Rawson of Des Moines was appointed by Governor Kendall to 
take Senator Kenyon's place. — On August 18 William J. Burns was 
appointed as head of the United States Secret Service. — On December 
23 the President freed Eugene V. Debs and twenty-three other per- 
sons convicted of war law violations. 

During the year under review a number of important diplomatic 
appointments were made by the President. Charles B. Warren of 
Michigan was chosen Ambassador to Japan and Henry P. Fletcher 
succeeded Brand Whitlock as American Ambassador to Belgium. 
Early in October nine diplomatic appointments were made ; Laurits 
Selmer Swenson of Minnesota was made Minister to Norway; Lewis 
Einstein of New York, Minister to Czechoslovakia; Edward E. Brodie 
of Oregon, Minister to Siam; Charles L. Kagey of Kansas, Minister 
to Finland; Roy Davis of Missouri, Minister to Guatemala; Charles 
S. Wilson of Maine, Minister to Bulgaria; John Glover South of Ken- 
tucky, Minister to Panama; John E. Ramer of Colorado, Minister to 
Nicaragua; and Willis C. Cook of South Dakota, Minister to Vene- 
zuela. A few days later Jesse S. Cottrell of Tennessee was selected 
as Minister to Bolivia. On March 27 the President appointed Wil- 
liam Phillips of Massachusetts, Minister to the Netherlands, to be 
Under Secretary of State to succeed Henry P. Fletcher, and Leland 
Harrison of Illinois to be Assistant Secretary of State succeeding 
Fred M. Deering. About the same time Hoffman Philip, Minister to 
Columbia, was transferred to Uruguay. The Columbian vacancy was 
filled by Samuel H. Piles. Early in the present year diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Central Powers were resumed. Alanson B. Houghton 
of New York was made Ambassador to Germany; Theodore Bren- 
tano of Illinois, Minister to Hungary; and Albert Henry Washburn 
of New Hampshire, Minister to Austria. — Early in September the 
President named as the American representatives at the Washington 
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Conference on Limitation of Armaments (cf. supra, p. i) Charles E. 
Hughes, Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge and Oscar W. Underwood. 

The Treasury Department in July, 1921, announced that the total 
internal revenue receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
amounted to $4,593,933,248. During the first three quarters of the 
fiscal year 1922 the internal revenue collections showed a decided 
decrease. From July 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922, the taxes collected 
by the government aggregated $2,476,000,000 as against $3,351,000,000 
for the corresponding months of the previous year. Decreased reve- 
nues from income and profits taxes accounted for the greater portion 
of the total reduction although there was a sharp decline also in the 
receipts from the luxury, transportation, amusements and stamp 
taxes. In May President Harding in a report to Congress stated 
that governmental expenditures for the year 1922 would be approxi- 
mately $1,600,000,000 less than the outlay for the preceding year. It 
was claimed that about $250,000,000 of this reduction should be ac- 
credited to more efficient and economical administration of the Gov- 
ernment's business. — Early in 1922 the War Finance Corporation re- 
ported that loans of $200,000,000 were approved in 1921. Of this sum 
$145,082,039 was for farmers and live-stock raisers and $50,946,375 for 
financing exports. 

On July 24 Secretary of War Weeks gave to the press a memo- 
randum to General Pershing, who on July 1 assumed his duties as 
Chief of Staff in succession to Major General March, outlining Presi- 
dent Harding's interpretation of the Army Reorganization Act of 
1920. The President interpreted the act as deciding that the United 
States would continue the policy of depending mainly upon citizen 
soldiers. The regular army should be maintained ready for action, 
and in the event of war should be reinforced by the National Guard 
and an organized reserve. General Pershing was instructed to have 
the regulars concentrated into a few organizations stationed in the 
various " corps areas ". The officrs released through the reduction 
of the number of regiments were to be assigned to train the Na- 
tional Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps, and the Citizens' Training Corps. The War Department issued 
a statement on October 10 to the effect that 126,000 officers and men 
out of 215,397 allotted for organization by June 30, 1922, were en- 
rolled in the National Guard units. It was estimated that the number 
would reach 450,000 in 1924. A month later an outline of the steps 
for the creation of the organized reserve was made public. It was 
stated that the plan anticipated the possible rapid mobilization of 
more than 4,000,000 men. — In July, 1921, the War Department an- 
nounced the payment of $32,688,000 to the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping in settlement of claims against the War Department for trans- 
portation services during the war. About the same time Secretary 
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Weeks stated that more than 21,000 civilian employees of the War 
Department had been dismissed. In September it was announced 
that the War Department surplus property sales totaled $1,456,846,000 
and that material worth $1,500,000,000 still remained for disposal. In 
February the War Department ordered a further reduction of 203 
officers and 3,000 men in the American forces in Germany, leaving in 
Coblenz fewer than 200 officers and slightly more than 2,000 men. 
However, one month later the President issued an order for the re- 
call of all those remaining, the withdrawal to be completed by July 1. 
— The Army appropriation act for 1923 provided for a total expendi- 
ture of $256,411,169 and an army of 125,000 men. — According to an 
official statement of the United States Bureau of Budget the govern- 
ment is now paying out over $1,000,000 in cash every day into the 
hands of ex-service men and their dependents; is providing hospital 
care and treatment to 30,000 veterans at an annual cost of $60,000,000; 
is giving vocational training to more than 100,000 disabled veterans at 
an expenditure of $30,000,000 per annum; is conducting over 50,000 
medical examinations every month; and is spending in behalf of dis- 
abled ex-service men a total of more than $500,000,000 annually. The 
report shows that up to February 1, 1922, the government had spent 
for ex-service men a total of $2,702,321,185. 

On February 13 Secretary of the Navy Denby recommended to the 
House Naval Affairs Committee a reduction of the enlisted personnel 
of the Navy from 100,000 to 90,000 exclusive of apprentices. He indi- 
cated that his program would effect a saving of about $70,000,000 in 
the 1923 budget. A few days before, the President had ordered all 
work stopped on naval construction without waiting for the ratifica- 
tion of the Five Power agreement to limit navies (c/. supra, p. 3). 
The annual Navy bill reported to the House on April 8 proposed to 
reduce the enlisted personnel to 67,000 men, a force sufficient, accord- 
ing to the committee, to man the eighteen battleships and auxiliary 
fleet and maintain the 5-5-3 ratio. That it would be sufficient, was 
strongly denied by Secretary Denby. The proposed reduction was 
condemned by Admiral Sims. The bill as passed carried appropria- 
tions amounting to $294,336,577, sufficient to provide for a personnel 
of 86,000 men. 

In July the President approved Chairman Lasker's Shipping Board 
reorganization plans. Three operating vice-presidents were selected: 
J. Barston Smull and William J. Love of New York, and A. J. Frey 
of San Francisco. The seriousness of the depression in the shipping 
industry was shown by an announcement of the Shipping Board on 
October 3 stating that of the 1464 vessels under its control only 240 
were in service and that 1019 were scheduled for dead mooring upon 
discharging their cargoes. The Board's attempt to dispose of the 
wooden fleet constructed during the war has been unsuccessful. It 
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was stated on September 29 that the bid of the Ship Construction and 
Trading Company had been rejected. The company put in a bid of 
$2,100 per vessel, as compared with the original cost of from $300,000 
to $500,000. Last fall the Shipping Board made an inventory of all 
surplus material and supplies left over from the war period. It was 
found that the cost value of the materials and supplies was $389,780,000 
and that its present value was approximately $75,000,000, exclusive of 
real estate in New York, fuel oil stations in various parts of the 
world, and ships and drydocks under construction. In November 
contracts were signed by the Board for the sale of some 2,000 houses 
built by the government during the war for housing officers and 
workmen in the shipbuilding yards. On April 24 the Shipping Board 
cut its passenger rates below those recently announced by the Lam- 
port and Holt Steamship Company, an important British concern. 
The action of the company was construed by the Board as a decla- 
ration of trade war and an attempt to drive the American flag from 
the South American passenger trade. — According to the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Navigation, issued December 15, the tonnage 
of American vessels engaged in foreign trade at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1922 was eleven times greater than at the beginning of the 
Great War. The total number of vessels under American registry 
was 28,012, with a total gross tonnage of 18,282,136. This was an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over the previous fiscal year. The report 
stated that there were 5,951 vessels with a tonnage of 11,077,000 en- 
gaged in foreign trade; 21,478 vessels with a tonnage of 7,163,000 in 
the coastal trade; and 583 vessels with a tonnage of 41,600 in the 
fisheries. There were built during the year 1,361 vessels of 2,265,115 
gross tons. 

According to foreign trade reports issued on January 30 by the 
Department of Commerce our exports to Europe were less by $2,000,- 
000,000 in 1921 as compared with the previous year. For the year 
1920 the figures were $4,466,000,000; for 1921, $2,364,000,000. The im- 
ports for 1921 aggregated $765,000,000 as compared with $1,228,000,000 
in 1921. There was a large reduction likewise in our trade with South 
America. The total value of American imports and exports domestic 
and foreign for the year 1921 was $10,170,764,776 as compared with 
$13,347,340,777 for 1921. 

On November 9 the Census Bureau announced that on January 1, 
1921, there were 13,920,692 foreign-born in the United States. Of 
these, 6,493,088 were naturalized citizens and 1,223,490 had secured 
their first papers. 

On December 30 Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agricul- 
ture issued at the President's request a call for a national agricultural 
conference to consider means for alleviating the prevailing agricul- 
tural depression. The Department estimated the value of the impor- 
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tant farm crops for 1921 at $5,675,877,000, almost three and a half bil- 
lion dollars less than the value of the 1920 crops and eight billion 
dollars less than that of the 1919 crops. The Agricultural Conference 
met in Washington on January 23 and continued its sessions for five 
days. It was made up of 325 delegates and included farmers, repre- 
sentatives of agricultural associations, bankers, packers, manufac- 
turers of implements, middlemen and government officials. President 
Harding in his opening address recommended provision for greater 
working capital for farmers, the extension of cooperative marketing, 
wider dissemination of scientific information, the protection of far- 
mers and consumers from violent price fluctuations, and the further 
development of waterways and reclamation projects. The farmers 
passed a resolution calling for the limitation of crop acreage until 
agricultural conditions should improve, and urged the necessity that 
labor and capital should share in the deflation which had overtaken 
the farming interests. The Ford Muscle Shoals project and the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes Canal project were approved. Relative to the 
railway situation, the Conference passed a resolution stating: " We 
insist that the railroad corporations and railroad labor should share 
in the deflation in charges now affecting all industry. This is essen- 
tial to the restoration of normal conditions in agriculture, and it is 
essential to the welfare of the entire community." 

The Unemployment Conference called by President Harding began 
its sessions in Washington on September 26. The proceedings were 
conducted under the direction of Secretary Hoover. An emergency 
program was recommended on September 30 for the relief of the un- 
employed, whose number was estimated at from three to five mil- 
lions. Some of the more important recommendations for temporary 
relief were as follows: that the repair and cleaning of houses, hotels 
and offices be undertaken during the winter instead of in the spring; 
that cities and states undertake public construction work as early as 
possible, and that federal authorities and the banks aid in this work; 
and that in view of the extensive shortage of homes construction 
work should be undertaken on as large a scale as possible. A few 
weeks later a program for the permanent recovery from the present 
depression was issued. The most important features of the plan were 
as follows: readjustment of railway rates to a fairer basis of the 
relative value of commodities, with special consideration of the rates 
on primary commodities; early completion of the tax bill providing 
for lower rates; completion of tariff legislation as soon as possible; 
settlement of financial relations between the government and the 
railways; limitation of armaments; action to check fluctuations in ex- 
change; and plans for remedying the wastes in the so-called seasonal 
industries. In spite of some improvement in industry there was a 
serious unemployment problem in many cities throughout the year. 
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However, on April 29 Secretary of Labor Davis in a public statement 
asserted that the industrial conditions in the country were resting on 
a solid foundation. He pointed to improvements in the building 
trades, the lumber industry, and increased activities in various lines 
of manufacturing. He said that practically all state labor depart- 
ments reported definite improvements, although between one and two 
million persons were still unemployed. 

Late in September the Interstate Commerce Commission published 
its tentative plans for consolidating all of the important railways of 
the country into nineteen systems as allowed by the Transportation 
Act of 1920. On October 22 the Commission ordered a twenty-per- 
cent rate reduction in railway freight tariffs on Western hay and grain, 
and announced the principle of reasonableness and fairness rather 
than the basis of operating costs in deciding upon future rates. The 
railroads which earned more than six per cent on the value of their 
property during the period from September 1, 1920, to January 1, 
1921, were required by an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, dated January 28, 1922, to turn half of such excess over to the 
government in accordance with the provisions of the Transportation 
Act. The United States Supreme Court on February 27 upheld the 
Commerce Commission in regulating railroad rates within the states 
of New York and Wisconsin so as to prevent discrimination against 
interstate rates. This authority was vested in the Commission by the 
Transportation Act. 

The enforcement of national prohibition cost the country $6,250,095 
for the fiscal year 1921 according to a statement issued at the New 
York Prohibition headquarters on October 11. During the year 29,114 
criminal cases involving violations of the law were begun, 16,610 
offenders pleaded guilty, 17,962 were convicted, and 765 were ac- 
quitted. At the end of the fiscal year 10,365 cases were pending. 
The property seizures totaled $10,906,687 in value. — On April 10 Na- 
tional Prohibition Commissioner Roy A. Haynes estimated that the 
fines collected in enforcing the prohibition law would amount to two 
and one-half times the $10,000,000 estimated cost of prohibition en- 
forcement for the fiscal year 1922. 

Early in May the House Rules Committee reported a resolution 
authorizing an investigation of charges of laxity in the prosecution 
of government claims growing out of war contracts. Serious com- 
plaints had been made in the House against Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty's alleged failure to use the means at his disposal for bringing 
offenders to justice. 

CONGRESS. — The special session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
which was called by President Harding on April 11, continued until 
November 23. One of the most important measures adopted during 
the session was the one to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
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in live-stock and dairy products, generally known as the Packers 
Bill. For several years the Western farmers had insisted upon curb- 
ing the monopolistic tendencies exhibited by the great packing cor- 
porations. Bills designed to remedy existing conditions were pending 
in both houses many months before either house took definite action. 
Early in June the House adopted the Haugen Bill which Senator 
Kenyon declared satisfactory to the packers and which Senator La- 
Follette charged had been practically drafted by them. This bill 
struck a deadly blow at the Federal Trade Commission by depriving 
it of all regulating authority over the packing industry except when 
called upon by the Secretary of Agriculture to make particular in- 
vestigations. Great powers of regulation were vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture. In the Senate a strong attempt was made by the 
members of the " agricultural bloc ", led by Senators Norris, Ken- 
drick, Kenyon and LaFollette, to substitute the Norris Bill for the 
Haugen Bill. The former was considerably more sweeping than the 
latter and proposed to vest in the Federal Trade Commission impor- 
tant administrative control. The substitute amendment was lost by 
a vote of 34 for to 37 against. One important amendment introduced 
by Senator Kenyon was, however, adopted by the Senate. This pro- 
vided for uniform accounting and considerable publicity in regard to 
the packing industry. The bill which was reported by the conference 
committee, adopted by both houses, and signed by the President on 
August 15 was practically the Haugen Bill. Administrative control 
was vested in the Secretary of Agriculture. The Federal Trade 
Commission was deprived of most of its regulatory power over the 
packing industry and the uniform accounting amendment of the 
Senate was rejected. — The Supplementary Prohibition Act was ap- 
proved by the President on November 23. The Senate Stanley amend- 
ment which forbade the search of a person's home or seizure of prop- 
erty without a warrant was substantially modified in conference. The 
act required prohibition agents to secure warrants only in the case of 
private residences. The prescription of beer and other malt liquors 
for medicinal purposes was forbidden and the quantity in which 
spirituous liquors might be prescribed was limited. — The recent ten- 
dency toward federal aid to the states was exemplified by two meas- 
ures passed during the session. The Good Roads Bill provided for 
the appropriation of $75,000,000 to aid state highway construction, 
and the Sheppard-Towner Bill established machinery and provided 
funds to the amount of $1,500,000 for the year to aid the states in the 
protection of maternity and infancy. A Board of Maternity and In- 
fant Hygiene, consisting of the Chief of the Children's Bureau, the 
Surgeon-General of the United States Public Health Service, and the 
United States Commissioner of Education, was established, and the 
Children's Bureau of the Department of Labor was charged with the 
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administration of the act. The amount allotted to the several states 
was made to depend on population and was made available only in 
case the states provided equal sums for the maintenance of the ser- 
vices and facilities provided by the act. Senator Kenyon carried the 
brunt of the fight for the measure in the Senate, while Senators Reed 
and King led the opposition. The President approved the bill on 
November 23. 

The primary reason for calling the special session was the demand 
for revision of the tariff and tax laws. The Emergency Tariff Act 
passed earlier in the session (c/. last Record, p. 32) was continued in 
force until otherwise provided by law. The House on July 21 passed 
a permanent tariff bill but it was not considered by the Senate. It 
became one of the chief topics of debate in the regular session. — The 
Revenue Act of 1921 was one of the chief accomplishments of the 
session. On August 17 the Ways and Means Committee presented 
the bill to the House. It was considered by the House under a 
drastic " gag rule " which limited general debate to two days, pro- 
vided that all committee amendments should have precedence over 
other amendments, and that all amendments should be voted upon 
together, thus making impossible separate votes on particular amend- 
ments. This rule was forced through by the leaders by a vote of 
217 to 116. The bill was passed by the House on August 20 by a vote 
of 274 to 125. The House bill provided for the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax and the reduction of the maximum surtax on individual 
incomes from sixty-five per cent to thirty-two per cent. The trans- 
portation taxes and the luxury taxes on wearing apparel and soda 
fountain sales were also abolished. The exemption for heads of 
families from the normal income tax was raised from $2000 to $2500 
and the exemption for dependents from $200 to $400. The tax of 10 
per cent on the net income of corporations was increased to I2J4 per 
cent. The bill was estimated to reduce the national revenues by 
about $600,000,000. — Early in September, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon appeared before the Senate Finance Committee and made a 
number of important recommendations relative to tax revision. He 
urged the repeal of the excess profits and transportation taxes, the 
reduction of the maximum income surtaxes to twenty-five per cent, 
the increase of the corporation income tax to fifteen per cent, and a 
tax on proprietary medicines and cosmetics, and the elimination of 
the capital stock tax. Senator Smoot put forward a suggestion in 
favor of a manufacturers' sales tax of three per cent which he esti- 
mated would yield $1,200,000,000. — In strong contrast with the " steam 
roller" method employed by the House in its consideration of the 
Revenue Bill was the deliberate method of the Senate. Almost seven 
weeks were spent on the bill and more than eight hundred amend- 
ments were adopted. Senator Penrose reported the bill from the 
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Finance Committee with the House surtax rates of thirty-two per 
cent. There was such a storm of protest, however, from the " agri- 
cultural bloc " that the leaders were forced to compromise. The bill 
was recommitted and reported back with the rate increased to fifty 
per cent. This was finally accepted by the Senate and although 
attacked in conference was finally written into the law. An amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Hitchcock to restore the old rate of sixty- 
five per cent was lost by a vote of 23 for to 43 against. The House 
bill contained a provision exempting from taxation the American in- 
come of foreign investments. Senator LaFollette led the fight against 
this provision and it was stricken out by a vote of 35 to 30. One of 
the bitterest contests in the Senate was over the proposal to abolish 
the excess profits tax. Senator Reed of Missouri forced a vote on 
this issue by an amendment providing for the continuance of the tax. 
This was defeated, however, by a vote of 27 for to 39 against. On 
November 3 the Smoot proposal for a sales tax was defeated by a 
vote of 43 to 25. Seventeen Republicans joined 26 Democrats in vot- 
ing down the amendment. The bill with many amendments passed 
the Senate on November 7. The vote stood as follows: for, 38; 
against, 24. The bill was sent to conference on November 10. To 
smooth out the differences between the two houses relative to the 
income surtax rate, President Harding in a letter to Chairman Ford- 
ney of the Ways and Means Committee recommended a compromise 
rate of forty per cent, but nearly one hundred Republicans joined the 
Democrats in voting to approve the Senate rate of fifty per cent. 
Only three Democrats voted with the Republican majority for the 
lower surtax. The House agreed to the conference report on No- 
vember 21 and the Senate followed suit two days later. The bill was 
signed by the President on November 23. — The Norris Farm Export 
Bill had been before the Senate for some days when Senator Kellog 
of Minnesota introduced a substitute measure more in harmony with 
the desires of the Administration. The Norris Bill provided for the 
creation of an independent commission to deal exclusively with ex- 
porting and other agricultural problems. The Kellog substitute 
placed control in the hands of the War Finance Corporation. The 
substitute measure was accepted by the Senate on August 4, and by 
the House on August 22, after it had eliminated a provision for the 
purchase of farm loan bonds to the amount of $100,000,000. In con- 
ference the Senate yielded to the House in the question of farm loan 
bonds. The President approved the bill on August 24. — Although 
there was much discussion of the proposed bonus or "adjusted com- 
pensation" for veterans no action was taken by Congress on this 
matter. However, the Sweet Law, approved August 9, provided for 
the establishment of an independent Veterans' Bureau to take over the 
work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the Rehabilitation Divi- 
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sion of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and some of the 
services relating to ex-soldiers performed by the United States Public 
Health Service. — On August 24 the urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill for the year 1922 was approved by the President. It carried, 
among other items, $48,500,000 for the Shipping Board and specifi- 
cally provided that not more than six officers or employees of the 
Board should be paid an annual salary in excess of $11,000. — By a law 
approved November 18 Congress appropriated $4,000,000 for com- 
pleting the Alaskan railroad. — Congress also extended for a further 
period the provisions of the District of Columbia Rents Act, approved 
the Agreement between New York and New Jersey for the develop- 
ment of the port of New York, gave further aid to the federal land 
banks, and passed a law forbidding gambling in grain futures. Con- 
gress adjourned on November 23. 

The first regular session of the Sixty-seventh Congress convened 
on December 5. The following day President Harding delivered in 
person his annual message before a joint session of the two houses. 
The President acknowledged the " really large volume and excellent 
quality " of the work of Congress during the special session and ex- 
pressed the belief that " there is vastly greater security, immensely 
more of the national viewpoint, much larger and prompter accom- 
plishment, where our divisions are along party lines, in the broader 
and loftier sense, than to divide geographically, or according to pur- 
suits, or personal following ". He was in favor of the funding of 
foreign debts and expressed the hope that changes would be made 
in the Merchant Marine Act. Late in February the President placed 
before Congress a plan for ship subsidies. The President urged a 
more flexible tariff and proposed an extension of the powers of the 
Tariff Commission. In regard to the proposed American valuation 
scheme he intimated that it might be made to apply to some com- 
modities and not to others. The message contained a plea for the 
principles and methods of agricultural cooperation and favored fed- 
eral aid for land-development projects in which state and private 
participation are assured. A constitutional amendment to end the 
issue of non-taxable bonds was suggested. 

On the first day of the session the President submitted to Congress 
the budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, prepared by Gen- 
eral Dawes as Director of the Budget in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Budget act of 1921 (cf. last Record, p. 32). The esti- 
mates for 1922 and 1923, as compared with expenditures for 1921, 
showed substantial decreases. In only two departments were large 
increases contemplated. The largest item was for the Veterans' 
Bureau, $438,122,400 for 1922 and $455,232,702 for 1923. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposed to spend for good roads $105,000,000 in 
1922 and $125,700,000 the year following, whereas in 1921 only $57,- 
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452,000 was spent for this purpose. The December estimates called 
for an expenditure of $3,809,224,159.53. But the supplemental esti- 
mates brought the total amount up to $3,919,558,429.50. The total 
appropriations made by Congress before the beginning of the new 
fiscal year amounted to $3,747,035,382.64, making a net reduction by 
Congress of $172,523,046.86. Some important changes in congres- 
sional procedure were made in carrying out the budget law. In the 
House a single Committee on Appropriations was substituted for the 
eight separate committees previously reporting spending proposals. 
A similar change was made by the Senate. Moreover, the appropria- 
tion bills were reorganized. Hitherto appropriations for single de- 
partments were sometimes scattered through several different meas- 
ures. The 1923 bills were arranged according to the departments cov- 
ered and all appropriations for a given department were placed in 
one bill. The House passed all of the eleven regular appropriation 
bills by April 19 and all the bills were finally enacted and approved 
before the beginning of the fiscal year. The various bills, which 
covered regular, annual and permanent and indefinite appropriations, 
carried the following amounts: Treasury Department, $1,494,232,219.44; 
Post Office (payable from postal revenues), $565,064,786.50; Execu- 
tive Office and Independent Offices, $542,655,771.45; District of Co- 
lumbia, $38,735,173; Legislative Establishment, $12,789,124.95; Interior 
Department, $325,128,008.67; Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
$25,663,165; Department of Agriculture, $59,179,173; War Department, 
$332»95<>»792.67; Departments of State and Justice, $28,400,709.16; Navy 
Department, $297,770,249. Of the total expenditure, $2,274,119,027.01 
was for regular annual supply, $1,434,181,182.63 for permanent and in- 
definite expenditures, and $38,735,173 for increased compensation to 
employees in the District of Columbia. The largest reductions for 
1923 as compared with the previous year were effected in the military 
and naval establishments. The appropriations for the military estab- 
lishment, exclusive of permanents, for the fiscal year 1922 aggregated 
$350,707,538.35- The corresponding figure for the year 1923 is $256,- 
411,169.67, a reduction of $04,206,368.68. The appropriations for 1922 
provided for 14,000 officers and 150,000 men while those for the pres- 
ent fiscal year provide for 12,000 officers and 125,000 men. The total 
naval appropriations, exclusive of permanents, for 1922 were $413,- 
180,960.87; those for the present year, $294,336,577, a reduction of 
$118,844,383.87. These savings were made possible largely by the 
action taken by the Washington Conference. The personnel of the 
navy was reduced from 106,000 in 1922 to 86,000 for the fiscal year 
1923. The total gross debt of the United States on June 30, 1022 was 
$22,963,381,708.31. In criticism of the above figures submitted by 
Hon. Martin B. Madden, chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Hon. Joseph W. Byrns, the ranking minority member 
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of the committee, emphasized the point that the reduction in expen- 
ditures claimed by the Republicans would be more than offset by the 
deficiency appropriations that would undoubtedly be necessary dur- 
ing the year 1923. He prophesied a deficit at the close of the year 
amounting to $900,000,000. — The first measure to pass Congress dur- 
ing the regular session was the First Deficiency Appropriation Act 
for 1922. It was approved on December 15 and carried more than 
$100,000,000, the largest items being $65,000,000 for the United States 
Veterans' Bureau, and $25,000,000 for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
In spite of the fact that the appropriation bills occupied most of 
the attention of Congress up to the end of the fiscal period, a con- 
siderable number of non-financial measures were enacted and in the 
Senate much consideration was given the Fordney Tariff Bill passed 
by the House nearly a year ago. — On May 11 the President approved 
a joint resolution of Congress extending to June 30, 1924, the opera- 
tion of the three-per-cent Immigration Act of 1921 (cf. last Record, 
p. 31). To strengthen the restrictions imposed by this law, and in 
order to prevent the entrance of persons who might apply for admis- 
sion after brief residence in Mexico, Cuba and Canada, an amendment 
was added requiring foreigners to live five years in these countries 
before being admitted. Another amendment imposed a fine of $200 
upon steamship companies bringing aliens to this country in excess 
of the quota allowed and required such companies to refund the pas- 
sage money to aliens refused admission. — The act to authorize asso- 
ciations of producers of agricultural products was signed on February 
18. It allowed cooperative buying and selling by farmers. Members 
were permitted one vote each regardless of the amount of stock 
held. Dividends were limited to eight per cent and associations were 
forbidden to deal in the products of non-members to an amount 
greater in value than such as might be handled by them for their own 
members. To prevent such associations from monopolizing or re- 
straining interstate and foreign trade to such an extent as to raise 
prices, the Secretary of Agriculture was given power to bring action 
in the courts against the associations. — Another law designed to aid 
the farming interests of the country provided that the President in 
making appointments to the Federal Reserve Board " shall have due 
regard to a fair representation of the financial, agricultural, industrial 
and commercial interests, and geographical divisions of the country ". 
— The Anti-Narcotics Act, approved on May 26, provided for a Fed- 
eral Narcotic Control Board, composed of the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury and Commerce, and made it unlawful to import narcotics, 
except such as are necessary for medicinal and other legitimate pur- 
poses. Heavy penalties for the violation of the act were imposed. — 
One of the most important measures passed during the session was 
the Foreign Debt Funding Act, approved on February 9. The bill 
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had passed the House during the previous session and was reported 
to the Senate by the Finance Committee about the middle of Jan- 
uary. The Senate passed it in an amended form on the last of Jan- 
uary by a vote of 39 to 26, all those favoring the bill being Repub- 
licans. Three Republican senators, Borah, LaFollette and Norris, 
voted with the Democrats against the measure. The bill as passed 
provided for a debt commission of five members with the Secretary 
of the Treasury as Chairman. Subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the commission may refund or convert and extend the time of 
payment of the principal or the interest or both of " any obligation 
of any foreign Government now held by the United States or any 
obligation of any foreign Government hereafter received by the United 
States (including obligations held by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, the War Department, the Navy Department, or the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration), arising out of the World War, into bonds 
or other obligations of such foreign Government." It was provided, 
however, that the time of maturity of any obligation should not be 
extended beyond 1047, and that the rate of interest should not be less 
than 4J4 per cent. The commission was given no authority to cancel 
any debt. The efforts to attach to the bill a rider providing for a 
soldiers' bonus failed. — The Naval Scrapping Act gave legislative 
effect to the treaty limiting naval armaments by authorizing the 
President to take the steps necessary to scrap a portion of the ships 
under construction. — On May n the President approved an act appro- 
priating $12,000,000 to enable the Director of the United States Vete- 
rans' Bureau to provide for the construction of additional hospital 
facilities and to provide medical, surgical and hospital services and 
supplies for veterans. The act also allowed the Director, subject to 
the approval of the President, to incur obligations for the above- 
mentioned purposes to the amount of $5,000,000 additional. — To aid in 
alleviating the diitress caused by the famine in Russia, Congress 
authorized the President to transfer to American relief organizations, 
out of the surplus supplies of the War and other departments, medi- 
cines, medical, surgical and hospital supplies, in an amount not to 
exceed $4,000,000 original cost to the United States. — By joint resolu- 
tion, approved April 6, Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend, for a period not to exceed twenty-five years, the 
term of payment of the principal and interest of the debt incurred by 
Austria for the purchase of flour from the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. — To relieve the congestion in federal courts, caused to a 
large extent by the enforcement of national prohibition, Congress 
provided for twenty-four additional district judges. — Other acts of 
Congress provided for the readjustment of the pay of certain men in 
the Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps and for an increase in the 
pay of employees in the Patent Office. It was also provided that 
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pensions for Civil War veterans be paid monthly instead of quarterly 
as heretofore. 

There was much discussion both in and out of Congress of the 
bonus or adjusted compensation question. On March 16 Chairman 
Fordney of the Ways and Means Committee reported the Bonus Bill 
to the House. In his report it was estimated that the entire cost of 
the proposed legislation would be $4,098,719,350 at the end of twenty 
years and that almost four and one-half million men would be entitled 
to select one of the optional plans. The greatest cost in any single 
year of the adjusted compensation payments was estimated at more 
than $3,150,000,000 in the fiscal year 1943, when outstanding certifi- 
cates would mature. While the committee was considering the bonus 
question the President, Secretary Mellon and the Controller of the 
Currency, Crissinger, took a determined stand against the proposed 
legislation. In a letter to Chairman Fordney, dated February 16, the 
President said, " It continues to be my best judgment that any com- 
pensation legislation enacted at this time ought to carry with it the 
provisions for raising the needed revenues, and I find myself unable 
to suggest any commendable plan other than that of a general sales 
tax." In spite of this opposition the House on March 23 passed the 
Bonus Bill by a vote of 333 to 70, after a four hours' debate. Party 
lines were broken in the final vote. Of the Republicans, 242 voted 
for the bill and 42 against it. There were 90 Democratic votes for 
the bill and 28 against it. Instead of cash payment, twenty-year cer- 
tificates upon which veterans might borrow were provided for in the 
bill. Alternative provisions were included for vocational training and 
farm and home aid. The bill was not passed by the Senate during 
the period under review. — Another bill which passed the House, but 
which thus far has failed to be approved by the Senate, is the Dyer 
Bill making lynching a federal crime. The vote in the House on 
January 26 was 230 for and 119 against. Seventeen Republicans voted 
with the Democrats against the measure while eight Democrats voted 
with the Republicans for it. The chief argument against the bill was 
that it constituted an unconstitutional invasion of the police powers 
of the states. 

The Fordney Tariff Bill, passed by the House on July 21, 1921, was 
reported to the Senate on April 11 by Senator Porter J. McCumber, 
the new chairman of the Finance Committee, who succeeded to this 
position on the death of Senator Penrose. The specific duties of the 
Senate bill are higher than those embodied in the House bill, while 
the ad valorem duties are lower. The Finance Committee rejected 
the provisions of the House bill assessing duties on the so-called 
American valuation plan. The report stated that the committee had 
" endeavored to recommend rates sufficient to maintain essential in- 
dustries created as a result of the war and considered vital to the 
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future industrial independence of the American people ". Among the 
new industries were included coal-tar dyes and medicinal products, 
long-staple cotton, the hemp industry of Wisconsin, the magnesite 
and potash mining industry, walnut, almond and citric acids indus- 
tries of the West, and new chemical and optical glassware manufac- 
tures. The Senate bill proposed to give the President authority to 
modify rates either upward or downward within prescribed limits 
and in accordance with definite rules laid down by Congress, so that 
rates might at all times conform to existing conditions, and in certain 
cases to change the basis for the assessment of ad valorem duties 
from foreign value to American value. These provisions were criti- 
cized as an unconstitutional delegation of legislative powers to the 
executive. Although much time was devoted to the tariff up to the 
end of June, the Senate had not passed the measure. The bill was 
severely criticized by the press, even by journals thoroughly com- 
mitted to the protective system. 

The action of the Senate in the Newberry case was also the subject 
of heated controversy. On January 12 the Senate by a vote of 46 to 
41 adopted a resolution declaring Truman H. Newberry entitled to 
his seat as Senator from Michigan. Those who voted to seat New- 
berry were all Republicans. Nine Republicans (Borah, Capper, Jones 
of Washington, Kenyon, Ladd, LaFollette, Norbeck, Norris and 
Sutherland) voted with thirty-two Democrats against the resolution. 
After declaring Newberry to be duly elected, the resolution expressed 
strong disapproval of the expenditure of something like $200,000 in 
the Michigan primary contest. " The expenditure of such excessive 
sums in behalf of a candidate," stated the resolution, " either with or 
without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to sound public 
policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate and dangerous 
to the perpetuity of a free government, such excessive expenditures 
are hereby severely condemned and disapproved." Senator Kenyon 
of Iowa said, " We have written our own infamy into this resolution." 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — Among the most important decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court during the period covered by this 
record were the following: — The Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which prohibits the denial of suffrage 
on account of sex is not an amendment which because of its char- 
acter is beyond the amending power prescribed by the Constitution; 
the state legislatures in ratifying it performed a federal function 
authorized by the Constitution and were not subject to any limita- 
tions sought to be imposed by the people of the states (Leser v. Gar- 
nett, 42 S. C. R. 217). — The federal government has the power to tax 
the transmission of legacies and in determining the amount of such a 
tax to include the value of municipal bonds, since the tax is not a 
direct tax like that on the income from such bonds (Greiner v. Lewel- 
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lyn, 42 S. C. R. 324). — The Child Labor Tax Law of 1019, which im- 
posed a tax of ten per cent of the net income on a person employing 
child labor, was manifestly passed by Congress to regulate child labor, 
which is a matter reserved to the states under the Tenth Amendment, 
and not to collect revenue. It cannot be sustained, therefore, as a valid 
exercise of the taxing power merely because the penalty attached to 
a violation of the regulation was designated a tax. "Grant the validity 
of this law, and all that Congress would need to do, hereafter, in 
seeking to take over to its control any one of the great number of 
subjects of public interest, jurisdiction of which the states have never 
parted with, and which are reserved to them by the Tenth Amend- 
ment, would be to enact a detailed measure of complete regulation of 
the subject and enforce it by a so-called tax upon departures from it " 
(Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 42 S. C. R. 449).— The Future Trad- 
ing Act of Congress taxing contracts for the sale of grain for future 
delivery and providing for the regulation of boards of trade was over- 
ruled on similar grounds (Hill v. Wallace, 42 S. C. R. 453). — Congress 
did not exceed its constitutional power when it passed the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 which authorized the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prescribe intrastate rates so as to bring them up to the 
general level of interstate rates, since Congress in developing inter- 
state commerce can impose such reasonable conditions on a state's 
use of interstate carriers for intrastate commerce as it thinks neces- 
sary or desirable. This follows from the supremacy of the national 
power in this field (Railroad Commission of Wisconsin v. C. B. & Q. R. 
Co., 42 S. C. R. 232). — Moreover, such an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prevent discrimination against interstate com- 
merce is not invalid as denying a state or its people of property with- 
out due process even though the carrier within the state has a charter 
contract to perform its service at a lower rate (New York v. United 
States, 42 S. C. R. 239). — Congress in passing the Packers Act was 
acting within its power to regulate interstate commerce since the 
stockyards of the country are public utilities and agencies of inter- 
state commerce (Stafford v. Wallace, 42 S. C. R. 397). — The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 requiring coastwise commerce to be carried in 
United States vessels is a regulation of commerce and does not come 
within the constitutional requirement that all duties, imposts and ex- 
cises be uniform throughout the United States; and the constitutional 
provision forbidding preference by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one state over those of another does not re- 
quire the ports of a territory to be given the same regulation as those 
of a state (Territory of Alaska v. Troy, 42 S. C. R. 241). — The Organic 
Act of Porto Rico did not incorporate Porto Rico into the Union nor 
did it extend to the island the provisions of the Bill of Rights. Hence 
the provision for jury trials was not applied to the island (Balzac v. 
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People of Porto Rico, 42 S. C. R. 343). — A Chinese laborer unlawfully 
remaining in the United States without a certificate of residence after 
the Immigration Act of 1917 became operative may be deported by 
executive proceedings under that act; but a Chinese laborer, regu- 
larly admitted, claiming and supporting by evidence, citizenship, must 
be given a judicial hearing on his claim before deportation in order 
to satisfy due process (Ng Fung Ho v. White, 42 S. C. R. 492). 

A state cannot tax the income of the lessee from a lease of re- 
stricted Indian lands conceded to be an instrumentality used by the 
United States in carrying out its duties to Indians, since such a tax 
would constitute a burden on the federal government (Gillespie v. 
Oklahoma, 42 S. C. R. 171). — The law of Congress authorizing a state 
to tax the shares of national banking institutions does not allow the 
state to levy a tax on such a banking corporation, measured by the 
value of its shares (First National Bank of Gulfport v. Adams, 42 S. 
C. R. 323). — A state may without violating the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment or the commerce clause tax a membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange owned by a resident of the state (Anderson v. Durr, 
42 S. C. R. 15). — A statute of West Virginia that forbids engaging in 
the business of transporting petroleum in pipe lines without the pay- 
ment of a tax of two cents for each barrel of oil transported is in- 
valid as a tax on interstate commerce when applied to a company 
gathering oil in the state and holding the oil in storage for the owners 
until it receives directions for shipment, as to the oil which is subse- 
quently sent to other states, but which theretofore may be mingled 
with the general mass of oil in the company's pipes and tanks (Eureka 
Pipe Line Co. v. Hallanan, 42 S. C. R. 101). — A state tax on a foreign 
corporation, which transacts all of its business in the state, computed 
not alone on the value of its tangible property but also on the volume 
of its business, including its interstate business, is not invalid as a 
burden on interstate commerce, especially when the portion of the 
tax computed on the basis of its interstate business is comparatively 
small (Hump Hairpin Mfg. Co. v. Emmerson, 42 S. C. R. 305). 

The Illinois Public Utilities Act of 1913, which exempts from its 
provisions municipal corporations permitted to produce and sell elec- 
tricity and to fix their own rates, is not invalid as denying equal pro- 
tection since the classification adopted is not arbitrary in view of the 
differences between municipal and private corporations (Springfield 
Gas and Electric Co. v. Springfield, 42 S. C. R. 24). — The law of Mis- 
sissippi prohibiting the ownership or operation of cotton gins by any 
corporation interested in the manufacture of cottonseed oil or meal 
does not burden interstate commerce even though the corporation 
operating gins ships all the cotton seed purchased in interstate com- 
merce, since manufacture is not commerce; nor does the law deny 
equal protection to foreign corporations owning gins in Mississippi. 
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since where a foreign corporation has no federal right to do business 
in a state the state may determine the conditions under which it may 
do business even to the extent of excluding it altogether (Crescent 
Cotton Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 42 S. C. R. 42). — A state law which 
provides for the revocation of licenses of foreign corporations to da 
business in the state upon their removal of causes to the federal 
courts is contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment even as to foreign, 
corporations doing only a domestic business in the state (Terral v. 
Burke Const. Co., 42 S. C. R. 188). — A state statute prescribing the 
conditions on which foreign corporations may do business in the 
state when applied to the purchase of wheat in the state to be deliv- 
ered to a carrier for shipment into another state is void under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution in that it lays a burden on in- 
terstate commerce (Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. v. Bondurant, 42 S. 
C. R. 106). — The North Dakota Grain Grading and Inspection Act 
which regulates the inspection, weighing and grading of grain and 
allows purchases of grain to be made only by those who hold licenses 
from the state, and which limits the profits of buyers, is, when applied 
to an elevator company buying grain which it speedily ships to an- 
other state, a regulation of interstate commerce and consequently 
void (Lemke v. Farmers' Grain Co., 42 S. C. R. 244). 

The provision of the Clayton Act of 1914 with reference to injunc- 
tions in labor disputes was construed not to forbid injunctions against 
picketing by unions where picketing leads to intimidation and ob- 
struction, no matter how lawful the announced purpose may be. 
" We think that the strikers and their sympathizers engaged in the 
economic struggle should be limited to one representative for each 
point of ingress and egress in the plant or place of business and that 
all others be enjoined from congregating or loitering at the plant or 
in the neighboring streets by which access is had to the plant. . . . 
The purpose should be to prevent the inevitable intimidation of the 
presence of groups of pickets, but to allow missionaries " (American 
Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council, 42 S. C. R. 72). — 
The Arizona statute prohibiting the granting of an injunction against 
striking employees for acts which could be enjoined if committed by 
any other than an employee denies the equal protection of the law to 
employers (Truax v. Corrigan, 42 S. C. R. 124). — In view of various 
acts of Congress recognizing trade unions, such organizations, al- 
though unincorporated, are suable in the federal courts for their acts, 
and their strike funds are subject to execution in suits for torts com- 
mitted by such unions in strikes (United Mine Workers of America v. 
Coronado Coal Co., 42 S. C. R. 570). — The "open competition plan" 
under which an association of hardwood lumber manufacturers con- 
trolling about one-third of the hardwood lumber product of the coun- 
try exchanged information relative to sales, prices and other business 
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matters, for the purpose of stabilizing prices, constitutes a restraint 
of interstate commerce in violation of the Sherman Act (American 
Column and Lumber Co. v. United States, 42 S. C. R. 114)-— A system 
of merchandizing employed by a manufacturer of food products 
under which distributors not maintaining the resale prices fixed by 
the manufacturer are enrolled on a list of price-cutters to whom no 
more goods are sold until they give assurances that such prices will 
be maintained and that they will not resell to other distributors not 
maintaining such prices, prevents competition to such an extent as to 
authorize the Federal Trade Commission to order a discontinuance 
of the system (Federal Trade Commission v. Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
42 S. C. R. 150). 

For a more extended discussion of the Supreme Court's decisions 
see Professor Powell's article, "The Supreme Court's Review of Legis- 
lation 1921-1922 ", in Political Science Quarterly, September, 1922. 

STATE AFFAIRS. — The only regular gubernatorial election in 
November, 1921, was held in Virginia. The Republican candidate was 
Henry J. Anderson and the Democratic candidate, Senator E. Lee 
Trinkle. The entire Democratic state ticket was elected. Trinkle's 
majority was over 60,000. The Democrats also won in a special 
congressional election in the Ninth District, one that had been repre- 
sented by a Republican for more than twenty years. — For several 
years the state of North Dakota was under the control of the Non- 
partisan League, which put into effect an economic program gener- 
ally stigmatized as ultra-radical. It included a great state bank, grain 
elevators and flour mills. For five years the leader of the League in 
the state was Governor Lynn J. Frazier. Last fall under the pro- 
visions of the state constitution a movement was inaugurated to re- 
call several of the state officers including the governor. The Inde- 
pendents nominated as their candidate for governor R. A. Nestos. 
The recall election took place on October 28 and resulted in Frazier's 
defeat by about 4000 votes. The majorities of the Independent can- 
didates for Attorney General and Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor were considerably larger. Governor Frazier was the first gov- 
ernor in the United States to be removed from office by the recall 
method. — In Maryland and Kentucky the Democrats regained con- 
trol of the state legislatures. In the 1920 legislature of Kentucky the 
senate was evenly divided, each party having 19 members while in 
the house there were 55 Republicans and 45 Democrats. The new 
legislature contains 20 Democrats and 18 Republicans in the senate 
and 67 Democrats and 33 Republicans in the house. — The Republicans 
retained large though reduced majorities in the legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey. In the former state the Democrats made a 
net gain of 20 seats in the lower house, which had 95 Republicans and 
55 Democrats. The New Jersey Republicans secured a majority of 28 
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in the assembly and 9 in the senate. — At a special election in New 
Mexico on September 20, H. O. Bursum, Republican, was elected 
United States senator to fill the seat vacated by Secretary Fall. The 
Democratic candidate was Richard H. Hanna. — In several states the 
governors made appointments to the U. S. Senate. On July 7 Gov- 
ernor Denny of Delaware appointed T. Coleman du Pont, Republican, 
to succeed Senator Josiah O. Wolcott, Democrat, who had resigned. 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania on January 9 appointed George 
Wharton Pepper to succeed the late Senator Penrose. On February 
17 Charles A. Rawson was appointed by Governor Kendall of Iowa 
to succeed Senator Kenyon who resigned to become a federal judge. 
— On May 2 Albert J. Beveridge defeated Senator Harry S. New in 
the Indiana Republican primaries by more than 20,000 votes. Former 
Governor Samuel M. Ralston was selected as the Democratic candi- 
date for senator. Mr. Beveridge conducted an extensive speaking 
campaign and thus overcame the advantages enjoyed by his opponent 
who controlled the party machine and had the support of the National 
Administration. — Two weeks later Mr. Gifford Pinchot won the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor of Pennsylvania, having defeated 
in the state primaries Attorney-General George E. Alter, who was the 
Republican organization candidate. In the Iowa Republican primaries 
on June 5 Colonel Smith W. Brookhart was nominated for the United 
States Senate. In the North Dakota Republican primaries on June 28 
ex-Governor Lynn J. Frazier was nominated for the Senate, in prefer- 
ence to Senator McCumber, Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The results of these primary contests gave rise to a wide- 
spread belief that the grip of the " Old Guard " politicians in the Re- 
publican party was weakening. As the result of the primaries in 
Minnesota on June 19 Mrs. Anna Dickie Olesen was nominated by 
the Democrats for the United States Senate. Senator Kellog was re- 
nominated by the Republicans. On the same day Senator Hale of 
Maine was renominated in the Republican primaries. — In May the 
voters of Oregon recalled from office two public service commission- 
ers following their authorization of substantial increases in telephone 
rates. 

Several states voted on constitutional amendments during the year 
under review, but the number of states so doing and the number of 
amendments voted on was small as compared with the year previous. 
The Louisiana constitutional convention promulgated a new state 
constitution without submission to the people. Provision was made 
for a greater agricultural college, a good roads system, suffrage re- 
vision, and a modernized judiciary. — The proposal for a constitutional 
convention was rejected by the voters of Pennsylvania at a special 
election in September by a large majority. Political leaders of all 
parties opposed the convention. — Indiana at a special election on 
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September 6 adopted an amendment to restrict the suffrage to fully 
naturalized citizens but defeated twelve other amendments. Among 
those defeated were amendments providing for the veto of items in 
appropriation bills, for lengthening the terms of state and county- 
officers, for the appointment of the state superintendent of education, 
for an income tax, and for the admission of colored persons into the 
militia. — The voters of Missouri approved a soldiers' bonus, made 
women eligible to public office, and authorized a $60,000,000 bond issue 
for roads. — In New Mexico women were made eligible to public office, 
aliens ineligible to citizenship under federal laws were denied the 
right to acquire leasehold to real estate, soldiers and sailors were 
allowed a tax exemption of $2,000, and the issue of highway bonds 
without submission to the electors was authorized. Several other 
amendments were defeated. One proposed the creation of a state 
land commission; another, the enlargement of the powers of the cor- 
poration commission; and two others, the repeal of provisions ren- 
dering the state superintendent of public instruction and county 
school superintendents ineligible to serve longer than two successive 
terms. — The voters of New York accepted an amendment providing 
that no new electors may qualify unless able to read and write Eng- 
lish. The legislature was authorized to provide special forms of gov- 
ernment for two semi-urban counties, and the jurisdiction of chil- 
dren's courts was broadened. The attempt to undermine the civil 
service system of the state by giving preference to soldiers and 
sailors was decisively defeated, as was the proposal to increase the 
salaries of members of the legislature. — The Texas constitution was 
amended to provide that all electors must be citizens, but proposals 
for salary increases were defeated. — Although the opponents of the 
Non-Partisan League in North Dakota were successful in having 
several state officers recalled (cf. supra, p. 42), they failed to secure 
the adoption of an initiated law providing for the liquidation of the 
State Bank of North Dakota. 

Almost all of the states have made some provisions to aid war 
veterans. These laws have taken various forms, including cash 
bonuses, monetary aid or relief, exemptions and similar benefits. The 
only state forced to give up bonus legislation was New York, where 
the Court of Appeals on August 31 held that the Soldiers' Bonus Act 
appropriating $45,000,000, approved by the voters, was unconstitu- 
tional as issuing public credit for private benefit. The following are 
some of the amounts issued in bonds by several states: Massachu- 
setts, $32,000,000; Michigan, $30,000,000; Minnesota, $20,905,000; New 
Jersey, $12,000,000; Ohio, $25,000,000; Maine, $3,000,000; New Hamp- 
shire, $1,000,000; Rhode Island, $2,500,000; South Dakota, $6,000,000; 
Vermont, $1,500,000; Washington, $11,000,000. In March, 1922, bond 
issues to the following amounts were awaiting popular ratification: 
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California, $10,000,000; Illinois, $55,000,000; Iowa, $22,000,000; Kansas, 
$25,000,000; Montana, $4,500,000; and Pennsylvania, $35,000,000. The 
state of North Dakota was paying a higher bonus than any other 
state, $25 per month for every month's service. 

Less than one-fourth of the state legislatures held regular sessions 
during the period under review. On March 1, Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland signed the state reorganization bill enacted by the state 
legislature. The new law, which will go into effect January 1, 1923, 
divides practically all of the administrative agencies of the state into 
nineteen groups. Single persons are to head nine departments while 
commissions are to control the rest. The department of finance will 
be administered by the comptroller, elected by the people, the treas- 
urer, appointed by the legislature, and the board of public works, 
consisting of the governor, the comptroller and the treasurer. — The 
New Jersey session was marked by bitter disagreement between Gov- 
ernor Edwards, Democrat, and the Republican majorities in the two 
houses. The last day of the session, March 16, was spent in passing 
numerous measures over the Governor's veto. Some of the most im- 
portant of these were: provision for prohibition enforcement; a $40,- 
000,000 bond issue for public highways; the Bridge and Tunnel Com- 
mission reorganization; the repeal of the excess crew law; the annual 
appropriation measure carrying $13,600,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ing July 1; and a resolution accepting the provisions of the federal 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity law. During the closing hours of the 
session the senate refused to pass over the governor's veto the Anti- 
Saloon League bill requiring the taking down of screens and curtains 
in places where beverages are served and where pool and billiards 
are played. Another bill passed over the governor's veto provided 
for increasing the State Constabulary. On March 9 the assembly 
voted down the optional city manager bill which was strongly advo- 
cated by the League of Women Voters. — The New York legislature 
adjourned on March 18 after having passed a large number of highly 
important measures. Probably the most important constitutional 
amendment approved by the 1922 legislature was the Tolbert-Ullman 
amendment providing for a certain amount of municipal home rule. 
If the 1923 legislature also approves, it will then go to the voters for 
approval. For many years the cities of the state have been agitating 
for greater control over their local affairs. The annual appropriation 
bill carried almost $103,000,000. But in addition to this there were 
many other appropriations made for specific purposes. These in- 
cluded $5,500,000 for rural post roads, $6,150,000 for the improvement 
of county highways, $5,500,000 for the New York-New Jersey vehicu- 
lar tunnel, $1,300,000 for canal improvement, $2,500,000 for forest pre- 
serves, and $1,000,000 for veterans' relief. The legislature approved 
the Port Authority plan for developing the port of New York in 
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preference to the plan advocated by the New York City administra- 
tion. Nine of the eighteen bills presented to the legislature by the 
Lockwood Housing Commission were passed by the two houses. 
These measures permit life-insurance companies to invest ten per 
cent of their assets in the erection of buildings for dwelling purposes; 
extend the emergency rent laws for New York until February 15, 
1924; extend the tax-exemption building law until April 1, 1923; 
grant to mutual insurance companies the same rights to do business 
in the state as stock companies, subject to the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Insurance; prevent mutual companies from becom- 
ing stock insurance companies; and fix assessments as the basis for 
determining the reasonableness of rents. One measure which the 
committee considered of the greatest importance, that for the estab- 
lishment of a trade commission for suppressing combinations in re- 
straint of trade, was killed by the assembly rules committee. The 
legislature also passed a law simplifying election procedure. One 
section of the law provides that election officers may accept, in lieu 
of an examination of literacy at the registration place, a certificate 
of literacy issued by school officials, public or otherwise, under rules 
issued by the board of regents. It was also provided that women 
should have representation on county party committees. The state 
workmen's compensation law was revised and simplified in the in- 
terest of workingmen. Several welfare laws were enacted during the 
session. Two measures outline the functions of the children's courts 
and boards of child welfare under the constitutional amendment 
adopted last November, and in accordance with the governor's recom- 
mendation further provision was made for the care of the blind, deaf 
and dumb by the state. Largely on account of Governor Miller's 
opposition, the provisions of the federal Sheppard-Towner maternity 
law were not accepted. Instead, the state legislature by enacting the 
Davenport Bill entered upon a maternity and infancy program to be 
carried out as an exclusively state function. There was appropriated 
for this purpose $130,000. No action was taken on health insurance, 
the eight-hour day, and the minimum wage proposals. — The most 
bitterly fought contest in the Virginia legislature was that waged 
over the Adams-Jeffreys motion picture censorship bill. The measure 
was finally adopted by large majorities in both houses. By its pro- 
visions exhibitors are required to secure a license for every picture 
shown. A board of three censors was created to pass on all films 
and to bar those which are obscene, vulgar, or likely to incite crime. — 
The 1922 legislature of Massachusetts made a thorough revision of 
the state banking laws to cure the defects brought to light by the 
notorious Ponzi scandal of 1920. Legislation was adopted to relieve 
congestion in the courts. It was based upon the results of the inves- 
tigations of a special commission on judicature. Another measure of 
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importance was that creating a new state department of administra- 
tion and finance as the result of the recommendations made by a 
special commission on state administration and expenditures. The 
legislature also provided for a landing field for airplanes in Boston. 
The movement to increase control over jails and reformatories failed 
because of the strenuous opposition of local political leaders. The 
legislature defeated Mayor Curley's attempt to carry out his campaign 
pledge for a five-cent fare in Boston by the plan of throwing the 
burden of deficits on the taxpayers. The whole question of transpor- 
tation charges was referred to the Public Utilities Commission with 
instructions to make a report to the next session of the legislature. — ■ 
Governor Campbell of Arizona called a special session of the legisla- 
ture last April. On his recommendation the legislature passed a 
comprehensive state financial code. It was provided that in the future, 
appropriations to carry on the activities of the government must be 
included in a single appropriation bill which is to accompany the 
governor's budget. One hundred and seventy-nine continuing, reve- 
nue, and indefinite appropriations were abolished. The code abol- 
ished all special funds with the exception of the permanent funds 
prescribed by law and grouped them in the general fund. State 
agencies were prohibited from spending more than one-fourth of their 
appropriations during any quarter except after securing the approval 
of the governor and the auditor jointly. 

During the year 1921 there were 64 lynching* in the United States. 
They were distributed among the states as follows: Alabama, 2 (1 
white); Arkansas, 6; Florida, 5 (1 white); Georgia, 14 (1 woman); 
Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 5 (1 white); Mississippi, 13 (1 white); Mis- 
souri, 1; North Carolina, 4; South Carolina, 5; Tennessee, 1 (white); 
Texas, 6 (1 white); Virginia, 1. In 18 cases the alleged offense was 
murder, and in 19, assault on white women. The other offenses were 
of a miscellaneous character. In 32 cases, just one-half of the total 
number of lynchings, the victims were taken from peace officers and 
jails. During the first half of the year 1922 there occurred in the 
United States 30 lynchings. Twelve occurred in Texas; 7 in Missis- 
sippi; 4 in Georgia; 2 in Arkansas; and one in each of the following 
states: Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma and South Carolina. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — During the period under review there 
have been many important city elections. Probably the one that 
called forth the greatest interest was that in New York City. On 
January I, 1918, John F. Hylan became mayor of New York, having 
decisively defeated John Purroy Mitchel, candidate for reelection on 
the fusion ticket. Hylan had been supported by the Hearst papers 
and by the Tammany Hall Democratic organization. During his 
first term the mayor was severely criticized by most of the great 
newspapers. Only the Hearst papers were loyal to him. The mayor's 
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attitude toward the traction problem was particularly condemned as 
representing only stupid obstructionism. On the other hand the 
stand he took against any increase in fares undoubtedly strengthened 
him with a large majority of the people. The 1921 Republican legis- 
lature of the state practically insured the mayor's reelection by pass- 
ing laws vesting in a state transit commission almost complete con- 
trol over the city's transportation facilities, and by providing for a 
legislative committee to investigate the Hylan administration. The 
mayor insisted, and evidently the people generally believed, that the 
transit act was merely the first step in the direction of increased 
fares. It was also opposed on the ground that it violated the prin- 
ciple of home rule. The transit commission on September 30 issued 
a preliminary report recommending a plan for municipal ownership 
of all railway lines in the city, payment therefor to be made on the 
basis of an honest valuation irrespective of capitalization and book 
values. Fares were to be based on the actual cost of operation. This 
tentative plan was vigorously opposed by the city administration but 
was generally approved by the press. The transit issue was the chief 
issue in the fall campaign. The legislative investigating committee 
did not convince the public that the Hylan administration was very 
corrupt and inefficient but it did convince the people that its object 
was to discredit the administration. The investigation was undoubt- 
edly a strong factor in aiding the administration. The primary elec- 
tions were held on September 13. The Democrats renominated Mayor 
Hylan and Comptroller Craig without opposition. Murray Hulbert, 
commissioner of docks, was selected as candidate for president of the 
board of aldermen. In the Republican primaries there were four 
candidates for mayor, but Henry H. Curran, president of the borough 
of Manhattan, won easily. He received 30,000 more votes than all of 
bis opponents combined. Senator Charles C. Lockwood and Vincent 
Gilroy, an independent Democrat, were selected as candidates for 
comptroller and president of the board of aldermen. From the very 
beginning the odds were strongly in favor of the Democrats. Their 
organization was good while there was dissatisfaction among certain 
Republicans who had wished to place in the field a straight Repub- 
lican ticket. Nor did the coalition candidates arouse much enthu- 
siasm. They were greatly embarrassed by the fact that the people 
considered them the choice of Governor Miller, who was highly un- 
popular with the voters. In the November election Hylan was re- 
elected by a plurality of almost 418,000. The vote stood as follows: 
Curran, Republican - Coalition, 336,888; Hylan, Democrat, 754,874; 
Panken, Socialist, 83,209. Comptroller Craig's plurality was 249,252 
and Hulbert was elected president of the board of aldermen by a 
plurality of 268,728. The Democrats elected by large majorities the 
five borough presidents and also fifty of the sixty-five city aldermen. 
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— The municipal election in Cleveland on November 8 was one of the 
most interesting in the United States for many years. The most 
important issue was the adoption of the charter amendment providing 
for the city-manager plan of government with a council elected ac- 
cording to the Hare system of proportional representation. This 
amendment, to the surprise of its friends and opponents alike, was 
adopted by a majority of almost 20,000. In the mayoralty contest 
there were seven candidates. Two were endorsed by the regular 
party organizations while five ran independently. Since 1913 nomina- 
tion by petition and preferential voting had prevailed in Cleveland, 
but until 1921 all the mayors elected had the endorsement of political 
parties. In the last election, however, the voters repudiated both 
organization candidates and elected Mr. Fred Kohler, an independent 
Republican, who had formerly served as chief of police under Tom 
L. Johnson and Newton D. Baker, but who had been removed from 
office on the basis of charges of gross immorality and conduct un- 
becoming an officer. — The Boston election, held on December 13, re- 
sulted in the election of ex-Mayor James M. Curley, who was de- 
feated four years previously by Mayor Peters, the " reform candi- 
date ". Curley received a plurality of 2,700 votes over John R. Mur- 
phy, the candidate of the Good Government Association. Curley 
was opposed by almost all of the city newspapers and received but 
little assistance from the recognized political leaders. Two of the 
three councilmen elected were in sympathy with Curley. — The voters 
of Detroit at the November election reelected Mayor James Couzens 
by a vote of two to one. This result indicated the popular endorse- 
ment of the mayor's municipal ownership program. — Indianapolis 
elected as mayor Samuel L. Shank, Republican, by a majority of 
some 20,000. — In Buffalo Frank X. Schwab, a brewer, whose chief 
plank was the modification of the Volstead Act, was elected mayor. — 
Pittsburgh elected William A. Magee, Republican, and former state 
public service commissioner, as mayor by a large majority. — Scranton 
and Lancaster elected Democratic mayors. Lancaster had been in 
the continuous control of the Republicans for twenty-five years. — 
In Schenectady, New York, Mayor George R. Lunn, Democrat, was 
reelected for a fourth term. — Louisville elected a Republican mayor 
in spite of the Democratic landslide in Kentucky. — In Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Mayor Wilson, Republican, who had served for ten 
years, was defeated. — The Republicans won a sweeping victory in 
Cincinnati, while independent candidates for the city commission 
were selected in preference to the Socialist candidates in Dayton. — 
Albany for some twenty years was in the control of the Republicans 
whose recognized leader is William Barnes. In November the Re- 
publican candidate for mayor, William Van Rensselaer Erving, was 
defeated by the Democratic candidate, William S. Hackett. — In Syra- 
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cose, the home town of Governor Miller, the Republican ticket was 
defeated for the first time in fifteen years. John H. Waldrath, Demo- 
crat, was elected mayor by a plurality of about 7,000.— In New York 
state the Republicans were successful in twenty-two mayoralty con- 
tests, and the Democrats in fifteen. 

In a considerable number of cities charter-revision movements are 
under way. In accordance with the law passed in 1921 Governor 
Miller of New York appointed a charter commission of fifteen mem- 
bers to make a study Of the New York City charter and to make 
recommendations as to needed changes. The mayor, the comptroller, 
one borough president and one alderman are members of the charter 
commission. An administrative code is also to be formulated. — At a 
special election in August the voters of Columbus, Ohio, defeated a 
proposed amendment to abolish the preferential ballot for the election 
of the mayor, auditor and city attorney. — The new Cleveland charter 
approved at the November election provides for a council of twenty- 
five members to be chosen from four districts in each of which the 
Hare system of proportional representation is to be used. The 
several districts were drawn so as to give each an economic and 
social homogeneity. The council will select the city manager, who, 
according to the charter, "shall be chosen solely on the basis of his 
executive and administrative qualifications and need not when ap- 
pointed be a resident of the city or state ". No member of the 
council may be chosen manager. The manager is to make all ap- 
pointments in the administrative departments and in this matter the 
council is expressly forbidden to interfere. — At the November election 
in Toledo the voters defeated a proposal to substitute a small council 
of seven for the present council of twenty. — The proposed charter for 
St. Paul, drafted by a charter commission and providing for a com- 
plex scheme of organization with many departments and boards, to 
be substituted for the present commission plan, was defeated on De- 
cember 29 by a vote of 15,937 for and 21,551 against. — The attempt to 
substitute a "federal" form of city government in place of the city- 
manager form failed in Kalamazoo at the election in October. — At an 
election in Denver last fall a series of initiated charter amendments 
designed to modify the city's short-ballot charter failed of adoption. 
The amendments would have increased the city council from nine to 
seventeen, reduced the number of the mayor's appointees, added seven- 
teen elective officers, and abolished preferential voting. — At a special 
election in November the voters of Kansas City, Missouri, adopted a 
proposition to revise the city charter. All but one of the members 
of the "boss" ticket for members of the charter commission were 
elected. Efforts to secure the submission of a city-manager charter 
are being made. — Recent efforts to abolish the city-manager system 
in Pontiac and Otsego, Michigan, were decisively defeated. — Altoona, 
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Pennsylvania, which for several years carried on its government under 
the city-manager system, in January restored the commission plan. 
The manager system rested on an ordinance of the city council. — The 
recent short-ballot charter for Louisville which was adopted by the 
Kentucky legislature was vetoed by the governor. — On April 3 the 
proposed amendments to the Grand Rapids charter, which would 
have meant a return to the aldermanic system, were defeated by a 
comfortable majority. — The attempt to provide for a combined county 
and city government in Alameda county, California, failed. On No- 
vember 15 a combined county-city manager charter was voted on. 
All the small cities voted against the charter while Oakland voted for 
it. The total vote on the proposition was only thirty-five p»r cent of 
the registration. The next step was for the board of freeholders to 
reconvene and adjust the provisions as to boundaries to comprise 
merely Oakland and two towns, Emeryville and Piedmont. Another 
election was held on February 7 on the question of the acceptance of 
the charter for a united city and county of Oakland. Because of the 
opposition to the division of Alameda county this charter was de- 
feated. — A board of freeholders for Butte county, California, began 
work in April on the revision of the county charter. The county- 
manager plan is being considered. — In Sacramento county, California, 
the February election for freeholders resulted in the choice of the 
entire ticket pledged to the submission of a county-manager charter. 
— A New York constitutional amendment adopted last November 
permits the legislature to provide new forms of government in Nassau 
and Westchester counties. Both of these counties border on New 
York City. — A movement for constitutional home rule for counties 
has been inaugurated in Michigan. — The office of county manager 
was established in Milwaukee county last August The manager has 
control over the county institutions under a new board of trustees. 

The city council of Philadelphia adopted the policy of city-wide 
municipal street cleaning, beginning January 1, 1922. Philadelphia 
has long been the object of criticism on account of the inefficient 
private-contract system which prevailed. — The voters of Berkeley, 
California, recently approved a zoning ordinance adopted a year ago 
by the city council. The ordinance provided for regulation of the use 
of property only, seven classes of use districts being recognized, one 
for general residence, two kinds of business districts, two kinds of 
industrial districts, and two kinds of special use districts. — The San 
Francisco zone ordinance was adopted on October 3. Its restrictions 
are practically all on the use of property with few limitations on the 
height of buildings. The ordinance divides the city into first and 
second residential, commercial, light industrial, heavy industrial, and 
unrestricted districts. — The common council of Syracuse, New York, 
adopted a zoning ordinance, on January 30. — The Texas court recently 
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sustained the Dallas municipal authorities in dismissing certain fire- 
men of the city who had violated a city ordinance forbidding them 
to be members of a union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. — At the present time thirty-eight cities have been zoned and 
in forty-two others zoning is in progress. 

The list of cities having city managers continues to grow rapidly. 
The 1921 Yearbook of the City Managers' Association stated that by 
July, 1921, the total number of American municipalities operating 
under or pledged to the city-manager form of government was 24s, a 
gain of 60 over the number reported a year previous. Among the 
.245 were included 239 in the United States and 6 in Canada. The 
list has been considerably lengthened since July, 1921. On June 1, 
1922, the number of cities under city managers was approximately 
280. Of this number, 201 provided for the manager system by char- 
ter. In the others the system rests upon city ordinances. These are 
found chiefly in the states where city-manager charters are not yet 
legalized. During the period under review the following cities, each 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants, were added to the city-manager 
column: Glendale, California; New London and Stratford, Connec- 
ticut; Columbus, Georgia; Michigan City, Indiana; Salina, Kansas; 
Benton Harbor, Escanaba and Muskegon Heights, Michigan; Cleve- 
land and Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Sapulpa, Oklahoma; Astoria, Ore- 
gon; Alexandria, Virginia; and Janesville and Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
There are at present six cities with populations exceeding 100,000 
which have adopted the manager plan. They are: Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Akron, Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio; Nashville, Tennessee; 
and Norfolk, Virginia. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. — The year under review witnessed many 
serious labor difficulties. Attempts on the part of employers to re- 
duce wages and to reestablish the principles of the " open shop " 
were fruitful of industrial disputes. During the winter months there 
was widespread unemployment accompanied by the usual suffering on 
the part of the workers. The most serious disturbances occurred in 
the building trades, the clothing industry, and in mining. The gen- 
eral tendency has been decidedly in the direction of decreased wages. 

After several months of idleness in the building trades in Chicago 
the employers and most of the unions agreed to have Judge Landis 
arbitrate the dispute. The award was made on September 7. Reduc- 
tions in wages varying from ten to thirty-three per cent were ordered: 
The new schedule provided that the highest rate per hour be $i.i2}4 
for fire-proofers and $1.10 for bricklayers. The lowest rate of wages 
set in the award was 47^ cents an hour for excavating labor. Plumb- 
ers' wages were fixed at 95 cents an hour. The wages in force at the 
time work stopped in May were $1.25 an hour for skilled labor and 
$1.00 an hour for common labor. The award concerned itself not 
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only with wages, but also laid down certain principles relative to 
working agreements. Among these were the following: There shall 
be no restriction as to the amount of work a man may do, nor as to 
the use of machinery, methods or appliances, nor against any raw or 
manufactured material except prison-made; employers may employ 
or discharge whomsoever of the union they please and employees 
may work for whomsoever they see fit; and the foreman, if any, is to 
be exclusively the agent of the employer. These principles estab- 
lished a complete recognition of the open shop and consequently were 
satisfactory to the employers and equally unsatisfactory to the unions. 
Among the terms under which Judge Landis was chosen arbitrator 
was a provision that on or before February 1, 1922, a scale of wages 
should be fixed for the year beginning on May 31, 1922. In fulfilment 
of this provision Judge Landis issued in January a scale which was 
slightly higher than that awarded in September. The September 
scale did not apply to all the crafts, since some of them had refused 
to arbitrate and some of those that had agreed refused to live up to 
what they considered an unfair schedule. When it appeared that the 
award would not be respected a Citizens' Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award was formed. It consisted of bankers, lawyers and 
merchants not themselves directly engaged in building operations. 
The committee attempted to induce contractors to have no dealings 
with those who refused to abide by the award. Thereupon the Car- 
penters' Union instituted proceedings in the superior court of Cook 
County for an injunction to prevent the committee from placing a 
boycott against the union. In this attempt the union failed. Al- 
though the committee and employers forced the open shop in numer- 
ous cases, in others employers and unionists made agreements con- 
trary to the award. The whole procedure left much bad feeling, 
which broke out in open war on May 10 when open-shop glaziers' 
plants were bombed. As a result, wholesale police raids were made 
on union headquarters and more than two hundred labor leaders, in- 
cluding " Big Tim " Murphy, Cornelius Shea and Fred Mader, Presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Council, were arrested. Since then some 
buildings in the process of construction under the Landis award have 
been fired. — The Chicago district locals of the United Brick and Clay 
Workers of America and certain employers entered into an agree- 
ment last fall, effective November 1 to April 30, 1923, which provided 
for a reduction of wages amounting to 12^2 per cent but continued 
the old working conditions practically intact. — In the Cincinnati build- 
ing trades, when employers and employees could not agree as to a 
revision of wages, both sides agreed that Rabbi David Phillipson arbi- 
trate the dispute. Early in October a scale embodying reductions of 
about 14 per cent was announced. This scale was not satisfactory 
and a considerably higher scale was agreed upon by both parties for 
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the year following December 12, 1921. The employers explained that 
this action was taken after full consultation. — The dispute in the 
Pittsburgh building trades, which had hampered construction work 
since June 1, was settled in September by an agreement effective from 
September, 1921, to February, 1923. It provided against sympathetic 
strikes and for the arbitration of local disputes. The eight-hour day 
and the 44-hour week were accepted. Wages were set at one dollar 
an hour with time and one-half for overtime and double time for 
Sunday and holiday work. It further provided that there be no re- 
striction on output, on the use of machinery, or on the use of any 
material except prison-made. Only union men were to be employed 
and provisions were made for the employment and wages of appren- 
tices. — According to the December 29, 1921, issue of the Builders? Ex- 
change, the wage board for the San Francisco building industry in 
December handed down it* decision for the year 1922. A small de- 
crease in wages was ordered. — In December the Lockwood Housing 
Committee of the New York legislature warned trade-unionists in the 
state that certain abuses and regulations tending to decrease efficiency 
would have to be eliminated or legislative action to eliminate them 
would be taken. Among the matters receiving attention were: re- 
strictions on membership, high initiation fees, and limitations on ap- 
prentices. On January 10 the Building Trades Council unanimously 
approved resolutions covering practically all of the suggestions made 
by the committee. 

Early in July a strike was declared by the Philadelphia Cloak and 
Skirt Makers' Union against local jobbers, submanufacturers and 
contractors. The strike was settled in August by an agreement signed 
by the Mutual Protective Cloak and Suit Manufacturers' Association 
and the Joint Board of the Cloak and Skirt Makers' Union. The 
agreement provided for a closed union shop, a 44-hour week, and 
time and one-half for overtime. The minimum wage scale fixed varied 
from $50 weekly for cloak and skirt makers to $30 weekly for button 
sewers. The weekly wages of workers paid more than the minimum 
scale were to be fixed by the shop committee representing the union 
in each shop and by the employers of such shop according to the 
efficiency of the worker. — After a four weeks' strike in the Chicago 
cloak and suit industry the International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union entered into an agreement with the Chicago Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers' Association providing for a minimum scale of wages 
to be fixed by a shop committee comprising representatives of the 
union in each shop and representatives of the employers. — One of the 
most noteworthy labor struggles of the year was the strike of the 
International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union in New York. The 
strike began on November 14, after the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manu- 
facturers' Protective Association had violated its agreement with the 
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workers by attempting to reintroduce piece work and the 48-hour 
week in the place of time work and the 44-hour week. Some 60,000 
workers were involved. The union finally secured an injunction 
against the employers forbidding them to break their contract, which 
was to run until June, 1922. The use of the injunction by labor 
against capital received much publicity and was by no means univer- 
sally approved by labor leaders, who for many years had sought the 
elimination of that weapon from industrial warfare. Morris Hillquit, 
chief counsel for the union in this suit, made the following statement 
relative to this matter; "One of the principal merits of the prece- 
dent established in the present suit is that it will tend to make in- 
junctions less popular with employers. I hope it will lead to a radical 
limitation and eventually the complete abolition of judicial interfer- 
ence in labor disputes by means of injunctions." — The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America through its president, Sidney Hillman, 
made a three-year agreement, effective May 1, with the Association 
of Chicago Clothing Manufacturers. The Amalgamated has about 
50,000 members in Chicago. The agreement provided for a cut in 
wages averaging slightly less than ten per cent but the machinery of 
job control, arbitration and negotiation was retained intact. 

A wage reduction of twenty per cent and a proposed increase of 
working time from 48 hours to 54 hours by the New England mill 
owners led to widespread strikes among the textile workers in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island early in 1922. State 
troops were sent into several districts in Rhode Island to preserve 
order and several strikers were killed in Pawtucket in clashes with 
police authorities. The contest involved some 100,000 workers, many 
of whom have been on strike for several months. The mill-owners 
claimed that the reason for the wage reduction and the lengthening 
of the working day was their inability to compete with southern mills. 
In Manchester, New Hampshire, where the largest textile mill in the 
United States, Amoskeag, is located, the United Textile Workers 
recently published in several local newspapers the findings of experts 
relative to the financial operations of this plant. These showed ex- 
ceedingly large profits for the company. Another seat of serious 
trouble is Lawrence, Massachusetts. At the close of the period 
under review the struggle was still going on throughout the New 
England mill districts. — The strike of the cotton mill operatives in 
North Carolina, which began in February, 1921, ended in August 
with the complete victory of the owners. Wage reductions ranging 
from thirty-eight to fifty per cent were made. 

Probably the most serious labor disturbances of the year occurred 
in the coal industry. The struggle in the West Virginia mines has 
been going on continually for more than two years. At times it has 
broken out in open warfare. In August an armed band of several 
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thousand miners attempted to march into Mingo county and forcibly 
unionize the field. State forces were hastily mobilized to oppose 
them. The governor called upon the federal government for help 
and President Harding on August 30 ordered the insurrectionists to 
disperse by noon September 1. The proclamation was disregarded 
and a small force of soldiers under Brigadier General Bandholtz was 
sent into the troubled area. There was but little fighting and large 
numbers of the miners surrendered their arms while the rest dis- 
persed to their homes. The fundamental cause of the trouble was 
that the mine operators refused to employ union miners while the 
United Mine Workers were determined to unionize the fields. The 
miners claimed that the operators employed large numbers of private 
detectives to browbeat the workers. The Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor made a report on the West Virginia coal fields after 
hearings and personal investigations. It stated that there had been 
violations of law on both sides of the controversy, that the United 
Mine Workers committed acts of violence which were absolutely 
unjustifiable and that the operators had been guilty of practices that 
could not be defended. The committee characterized the operators' 
practice of paying the wages of deputy sheriffs as a vicious and un- 
American policy. One incident of the struggle in West Virginia was 
the issuance by Judge A. B. Anderson of the federal district court at 
Indianapolis of an injunction against the United Mine Workers, 
ordering them to cease their attempts to unionize, even by peaceful 
means, the Williamson coal field in West Virginia. He also enjoined 
the " check off " system, but this injunction was later overruled by 
the court of appeals. In April the West Virginia contest was merged 
with the general coal strike. 

The great strike of the coal miners began on April 1, the wage 
scale between the miners and the owners having expired on March 31 
and the owners having refused to meet representatives of the unions 
for the establishment of a further agreement. The miners demanded 
the maintenance of the wage scale made in 1920, while the operators 
desired reductions ranging from seventeen to forty per cent. The 
operators also demanded the abolition of the "check off" system by 
which unions require employers to collect union dues for them by 
deducting the amount of a miner's dues from his wages. The men, 
moreover, wished to have the new agreement continue to cover the 
entire central competitive region, including Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio, while the owners insisted upon separate agree- 
ments. A survey of the nation-wide coal strike, published May 28 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, brought 
out the fact that about 515,000 miners, including 117,000 non-union 
men, had quit work. It was estimated that 121,000 non-union men, 
producing about 4,000,000 tons weekly, were at work. The coal re- 
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serves which on April 1 amounted to 63,000,000 tons had been re- 
duced to 40,000,000 tons at the end of May. The report declared 
that the principal cause of frequent idleness in the coal fields was 
over-development. During the last weeks in June the strike in south- 
ern Illinois developed into serious warfare. At Herrin several strik- 
ers and a score of strike-breakers were killed when the union strikers 
attempted to close down a mine recently opened with imported non- 
union men. An attempt to settle the strike was made during the 
last days of June when President Harding ordered a conference of 
the operators and the miners' representatives. 

There has been considerable labor difficulty in the railroad industry, 
caused chiefly by sweeping wage reductions. The most serious crisis 
came in October. On July 1 the Railway Labor Board had ordered 
a wage reduction amounting to 12^ per cent, and on October 14 the 
railway executives decided to ask the Board for a further reduction 
of 10 per cent, this saving to be passed on to the shippers by a rate 
reduction. This would have meant the taking from employees about 
$300,000,000 per annum and the saving of as much to the shippers. 
On the following day the railway unions answered with a strike 
order calling out on October 30 some 500,000 men in first instance 
and intimating that it would be extended to include 2,000,000 men by 
November 2. President Harding at once took action to prevent a 
general railroad strike. The Labor group of the Labor Board pre- 
sented to the President a proposal that the unions accept the 12H per 
cent reduction ordered in July but that freight reductions be made at 
once equivalent to the saving in wages. On October 27 the heads of 
the railway labor unions cancelled their strike order after a confer- 
ence with the Labor Board. The July wage reductions were accepted 
but the Board promised that it would not consider further reductions 
until it had completed its work relative to rules and working condi- 
tions. The unions claimed a victory in preventing the threatened 
further wage reduction of ten per cent. — On December 1 the Railway 
Labor Board handed down a decision promulgating 148 new working 
rules to govern the employment of the six federated railroad shop 
crafts and taking the place of the national agreement entered into by 
the United States Railroad Administration and the railroad employees. 
The decision definitely recognized the open-shop principle. — On May 
28 the Railway Labor Board issued an order for wage reductions, 
effective July 1, which it was estimated would cut $48,000,000 from 
the annual railroad payrolls. The decision affected approximately 
400,000 maintenance-of-way men and ordered a reduction of about 
thirteen per cent. On June 6 the Board ordered a new cut of seven 
cents an hour for shop mechanics and other railroad workers. After 
this wage cut was announced, the heads of eleven railroad unions 
decided to meet in conference at Cincinnati to order strike votes. 
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On June 27 it -was announced that a strike would begin on July 1 
unless these wage reductions we're cancelled. During the last days 
of the month the President took steps to have the decisions of the 
Labor Board carried out and to have the strike settled. 

Early in September Secretary of the Navy Denby approved the 
report of the Departmental Wage Board of Review of the Navy De- 
partment recommending wage cuts of about eighteen per cent for 
some 60,000 civilian workers in the navy yards. One thousand dol- 
lars was fixed as the minimum wage of a laborer with a family. Ac- 
cording to the report the recommended wages were forty-five per 
cent above those prevailing in 1913 while the cost of living was eighty 
per cent higher. — Early in 1921 new agreements were signed by the 
United States Shipping Board, deep-water steamship lines, and con- 
tracting stevedores of the port of Boston and the International Long- 
shoremen's Association. The new contracts provided for the prefer- 
ential shop, the eight-hour basic day, and the settlement of contro- 
versies by a committee composed of both parties. The contracts 
were to remain in effect until October 1, 1922. Similar agreements 
were made in October covering Hampton Roads and vicinity and the 
port of New York. — The New York Photo Engravers' Union No. 1 
and the Photo Engravers' Board of Trade of New York renewed their 
collective agreement for 1922. The contract provided for the closed 
union shop, 44-hour week for day work, and 40-hour week for night 
work. — In August substantial reductions in wages were made by the 
paper mills of the United States and Canada, and also by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The American Federation of Labor held its forty-second annual 
convention in Cincinnati during the latter part of June. Samuel 
Gompers was elected President for the forty-first time. One of the 
bitterest controversies of the session was fought over a resolution 
favoring the recognition of the Soviet Government by the United 
States, but the resolution was decisively defeated by Gompers and 
his followers. Among the resolutions adopted by the convention 
were the following: repeal of the Sherman anti-trust law and the 
adoption of amendments to the constitution providing for the pro- 
hibition of child labor; prohibition of the enactment of any law or 
judicial determination denying the workers the right to organize, to 
deal collectively with employers, and to strike or boycott; authority 
for Congress to veto decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
by re-passing by a two-thirds majority any law declared unconstitu- 
tional; and the adoption of a method to make easier the amendment 
of the federal Constitution. 

TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES. — In his first annual 
report, made public December 6, Governor S. C. Bond of Alaska de- 
clared that the government must adopt a policy which will attract 
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capital and settlers to the territory. Liberal mining and land laws, 
framed to meet the needs of Alaska, and better postal and transpor- 
tation facilities were among his more specific recommendations. The 
Harding administration is in sympathy with these proposals. — The 
report of the "Special Mission of Investigation to the Philippine 
Islands" (cf. last Record, p. 55) was submitted on October 8. After 
rendering an exhaustive account of conditions in the islands, the 
Mission went on record as opposed to granting the Filipinos inde- 
pendence at the present time. To do so, the Commissioners believed, 
would "be a betrayal of the Philippine people, a misfortune to the 
American people, a distinct step backward in the path of progress, 
and a discreditable neglect of our national duty". Among other 
things, the report further recommended that the Governor-General be 
given authority commensurate with the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. To this end it called upon Congress to repeal the Jones Bill, 
passed by the 67th Congress, which limits the authority of the Fili- 
pino Chief Executive. Two days prior to submission of the report, 
General Leonard Wood, chairman of the investigating Mission, re- 
tired from the army and became Governor-General of the islands. 
Under his administration a number of important financial changes 
have been undertaken. Early in August M. Araullo was selected as 
Chief Justice for the Philippines. — In March H. A. Baldwin was 
elected delegate to Congress from Hawaii. — The administration of 
Porto Rico by Governor E. M. Reily has met with decided opposition 
during the year. Representatives of the Unionist party of the islands 
charged him with maladministration in office and with making illegal 
removals and appointments. In March Felix C. Davila, resident 
commissioner from Porto Rico, demanded the Governor's removal on 
the ground of official misconduct and unfitness to hold office. Reily 
asserted that the charges were untrue and were brought against him 
for political reasons.— In July Secretary of War Weeks abolished the 
office of United States Marshal and Assistant United States Marshal 
in the Panama Canal Zone. During the same month residents of the 
Virgin Islands protested against payment of an income tax levied by 
Congress without consulting the Colonial Council. 

m. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 

MEXICO. — The outstanding feature in Mexican political life dur- 
ing the year under review has been the unrelenting effort on the part 
of the Obregon government to secure recognition, especially by the 
United States. Prior to last July several powers had already recog- 
nized the new government (cf. last Record, p. 56), and on the twenty- 
first of that month Spain and Japan extended formal recognition. 
The United States demanded, as the price of recognition, that Mexico 
first sign a treaty (cf. last Record, p. 57) agreeing to modify her con- 



